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creates the new Standard for typing perfection 


Leave it to Jane! She knows a honey 
of a typewriter when she sees one. 
But frankly, what typist wouldn’t be 
tickled pink to see the fresh, fancy- 
free styling of the new REMINGTON 
STANDARD®? 

It breaks with the past, completely. 
New touch, new margins, new colors, 
new precision controls, new gliding 
carriage, new FOLD-A-MATIC con- 
struction. What top secretary—or her 
boss—could ask for anything more? 




















Write today for folder R9041 
describing the new REMINGTON 
ii STANDARD. Address Room 1802, 
It, 315 Park Ave. South, New York 10. 
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““Orchids for me... 


when my Edison Voicewriter 
really deserves them!” 


“Honestly, when my boss started talking about machine dictation, I 
really worried. But I needn’t have. A couple of weeks with the Edison 
Voicewriter .. . and they’re congratulating me for doing such a good job! 


“T used to have to spend hours taking dictation . . . then hours tran- 
scribing my shorthand notes. You know how it is—meant overtime often 
as not to get the work out. 

“But with the Edison Voicewriter, that’s all changed. My boss dictates 
anytime, anywhere. It’s so much easier for him! And it gives me the time 
to do a better job . . . be more of an executive assistant! 


“Transcribing is so much easier! Dictation comes through crisp and 
clear from the Voicewriter Diamond Disc. And when there’s a peak load, 
it’s so easy to pass along the disc to another secretary. Just try that with 
shorthand notes!” 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Company, 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 

















GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE! 
Ask your boss to let you mail cou- 
pon. You’ll do him and yourself a fa- 
vor. No obligation. 





To: 
Edison Voicewriter TS-8 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Both my boss and I want to know more about 
what a dictating machine will do for us! 


Name 





Boss’s Name 





Company. 





Street 
City 


Zone State 
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Olive M. Porter 





"The Vocation of Every Man and 
Woman is te Serve Other People 


@ Tolstoi’s great thought, which was chosen as our 
theme this year, might be paraphrased thus: 


“Service is the key to secretaryship without which 
we cannot function to the best of our ability, or achieve 
the greatest happiness.” 


How important it is, then, for us to discipline our 
emotions, curb our irritations, and banish our bore- 
dom, so that we do not become bitter, self-pitying, or 
cynical in a world already too full of those unhappy 
traits. 


It is only when we fully realize and appreciate the 
dignity and beauty of service to others—before our- 
selves—that we begin to live full lives. 


Service to others on an individual and personal 
basis is something we do not often hear in this day 
of thirty-days’ free service, two-year service contracts, 
social service through contributions to community 
organizations, or even “entering the service,” as our 
young men must do. 


Yet, as secretaries, we have a unique opportunity, 
and at the same time an implicit obligation, to prac- 
tice the habit of service in all our daily contacts—and 
even more importantly, in our mental attitudes. 


Every time we answer the telephone, take a letter in 
shorthand, or find a paper in the files, we are perform- 
ing an act of service, not only for our employers, but 
very often for an invisible, but ever-widening, circle 
of people whom we may never know. 


And how many more times we are able to serve by 
using our imagination, initiative, and ingenuity in 
furthering to the best of our ability some important 
project in which our employers are involved . . . even 
if only by creating pools of calm and quiet in which 
they can concentrate uninterrupted. 


And what about those times when we are called 
upon to exercise our patience, tact, and good humor to 
smooth troubled relationships with our fellow workers, 
or listen to and placate an unhappy customer? 


Often we do not even pause to analyze such acts of 
service, and certainly do not presume to pat ourselves 
on the back when we are successful. Yet those days 
which have passed in an aura of particular warmth 
and brightness, days when we feel a deep satisfaction 
with our niche in the world, are most likely to be 
those in which we have given most generously of our- 
selves in a truly unselfish spirit, for the benefit of 
others. 
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ADDS A 
BEAUTIFUL 
TOUCH 
TO YOUR 
TYPING 








THE LIGHT AND EASY ELECTRIC TOUCH 
OF THE SMITH-CORONA ELECTRA 12. 


Slip behind a smart new Electra 12 and 
discover its lighter touch and faster 
action. The Electra 12, you see, is a 
full-featured electric...gives you the 
speed, ease and "printed-page” results 
electric typing’s famous for. (Makes up 
to 12 perfect carbons, too.) 

Yet the compact Electra 12 is less 
than half the price of any other electric 
...even less than a manual! If you’d 
like to try it, simply call Smith-Corona 
today. Or just clip and mail the coupon 
for more information, and a free gift 
for your office from Smith-Corona. 


} 
j 
} 








we 
Smith-Corona rr < 
115 Almond Street Gude 
Syracuse 1,N.Y. increasing 
Please send me the new 16- Fn 
page "Guide to Increasing Office 
Efficiency” and more information z 
on the new Electra 12. nae 











Name. 





Firm 





Address. 





City 





Zone State. 
































SMITH -CORONA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 












@ The fascinating world of elec- 
tronics has brought us a new word— 


automation. It is a word which 
frightens some people and is abused 
by many others because they do not 
understand it. Let’s take a close 
look at this new word and see what 
implications are in it for secretaries. 

Automation is not a monster de- 
signed to destroy us. Rather, I like 
to think that it offers both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for the 
modern, professional secretary. After 
all, automation is merely modern 
machinery which can help us do our 
work better, quicker, and more accu- 
rately. It is one of the answers to 
the demands of our increasingly 
large and complex society. 

As you know, there are many more 
people in the world today. These 
people—you and I included—want 
more things each year. We expect 
the quality to be better and we want 
them faster than ever before. Hence 
the need for automation, the need for 
machines which will do the bulk of 
the routine jobs for us and free our 
hands and minds for more important 
tasks. 


Automation is really not new. It 
did not spring up overnight to make 
us fearful of our jobs. From the time 
the secretary was known as a “type- 
writer” to the present day, she has 
been acquainted with mechanization. 
It has been building for more than 
fifty years. Everything we use is an 
extension of automation and some of 
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these items have been around a long 
time—the telephone, telegraph, radio, 
and the electric typewriter. The 
secretary knows that this change 
from mechanization to automation 
proceeds gradually by a succession 
of steps because each mechanized 
process is a good prospect for auto- 
mation. She is aware, too, that the 
human contribution in automation is 
limited to programming the opera- 
tions, maintenance, repair, and check- 
ing the performance of the elec- 
tronic systems. 

An up-to-date office bears little 
resemblance to yesteryear’s. Auto- 
mation has freed the women in the 
office from pure routine to greater 
responsibility; from typewriters to 
stenographers to secretaries. The 
“work-savers”—call it automation or 
technocracy or what you will—have 
released the secretaries from physical 
labor to give them more time for in- 
tellectual labor. And here there is 
no limit to the contribution the sec- 
retary can make to the company or 
individual for whom she works. 

Many secretaries realize that it 
has not been too long ago that they 
had to copy many letters, a tedious, 
and time-consuming task. Now in 
the twinkling of an eye you have an 
exact copy without the possibility of 
error—ever present in recopying—by 
use of the new copy machines. Is 
automation good for the secretary? 
Definitely yes. 

Our typewriters are being im- 


(Reprinted by permission from THE OFFICE) 


Professional Secretaries... 


DO NOT FEAR AUTOMATION 


by Mrs. Evelyn G. Day, International President 


proved constantly. Automatic car- 
riage return, automatic underscoring, 
spacing—all are more or less stand- 
ard equipment for the electric type- 
writer. Is automation good for the 
secretary? Yes. 


Now, will automation replace the 
secretary? I think not. Machines 
can do the heavy clerical work. They 
can do those jobs which must be re- 
peated many times and in volume, 
such as statistical work. But, auto- 
mated machines will not replace the 
secretary. 


What machine can automatically: 


—Decide at just what moment to 
interrupt the boss? 


—Prepare for a dictation confer- 
ence period by listing questions, mat- 
ters that need to be discussed, etc.? 

—Correct and punctuate a letter 
dictated in a hurry and even make 
changes which will improve it? 

—Personalize the office to make it 
comfortable and efficient? 

—See that the important letters 
get into the mail and are not held 
over? 

—Anticipate information needed 
to answer a letter? 

—Recognize the voices of frequent 
callers? 

—Shield the executive from un- 
wanted telephone calls? 

—Keep up with new developments 
in office equipment and supplies so 
that, when asked, can recommend 
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equipment that will save time and 
increase the efficiency of the em- 
ployer and secretary? 


Without being a machine special- 
ist, a secretary should know some- 
thing about the automated equip- 
ment in an office. It may save much 
time if she is able to recommend 
either a change in system to her em- 
ployer or assist him in analyzing the 
merits of a proposal he has received. 
A secretary aware of the changes is 
a dynamic, alert individual. She be- 
comes acquainted with automation; 
she will know whether or not various 
automated machines will be useful to 
her employer; she will know when 
such machines will increase her pro- 
ductivity and make use of them. 


The constant improvement that 
has taken place in office machines 
makes it possible for the secretary to 
develop and utilize her talents to the 
utmost. No longer must most of the 
day be wasted on routine jobs which 
can be done expeditiously by ma- 
chine. Secretaries can now be pro- 
fessional and make a truly significant 
contribution to their employers. 


A professional is one who repre- 
sents the characteristics of a pro- 
fession and conforms to the standards 
of a profession. Professional sug- 
gests polish, a striving for perfection. 
Certainly it is an above-average 
approach to your problems, but more 
than that it is an attitude that dis- 
tinguishes the professions. Above 
technical competence, the truly pro- 
fessional person must have a sense of 
responsibility to employer and client, 
a high code of personal ethics, and a 
deep seated desire to contribute to 
the advancement of business. 


The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International) recognized the 
need for education on the part of the 
employed secretary and the estab- 
lishment of standards for the secre- 
tary. It sponsors the Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary program (CPS), 
which is administered by the Insti- 
tute for Certifying Secretaries, a de- 
partment of the Association. The 
examination given by the Institute is 
a rigid two-day venture. It covers 
six areas of study: Personal Adjust- 
ment and Human Relations, Busi- 
ness Law, Business Administration, 
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Secretarial Accounting, Secretarial 
Procedures, and Secretarial Skills. 
A secretary with advanced training 
is better able to contribute to man- 
agement intelligence. She can as- 
sume more responsibility, be a real 
assistant to her employer and free 
him for more important tasks. 


Secretaries as a group are stand- 
ing on the threshold of new achieve- 
ments in a challenging world. The 
professional secretary will be able to 
meet the challenge. 


The secretary need have no fear 
of automation, particularly if she is 
constantly improving, is alert and 
views this new word with proper per- 
spective. She will know that auto- 
mation gives us the information 
necessary to operate our businesses 
and individual offices. It makes it 
possible for her to become a valuable 
assistant. 


The secretary of tomorrow will be 
a professional secretary with a per- 
sonal code of ethics. 





Sia used to call 
her an Amanuensis 
—and she erased 
mistakes in this 
cumbersome fashion. 










® Secretaries, Typists, 
Bookkeepers, and Office Workers 


Erase Without® 4 


A Trace 
by using A.W.Faber 


GRASERSZIK, } 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 





This slim, trim, white-polished beauty has changed America’s 
erasing habits. Because it removes a single letter without smear- 
ing the rest of the word. ERASERSTIK banishes sloppy strikeovers. 
Many a girl was elevated to a better job with more money because 
she had the good sense to use ERASERSTIK. Why not you? All 
good stationers carry ERASERSTIK, with brush, 20¢. Today? 


SAPHIR Hand Sharpener 


works like magic. Gives 
you the correct point 

on your EraserStik— 
then stops sharpening. 
If you use one, you 
need the other. Ask 
your Stationer. 


A.W.FABER ° CASTELL Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 


L ater she became known 
as a Secretary and she 
erased mistakes with 
beveled and circular 
erasers. A big improvement, 
but still quite awkward. 




















Insist on the original and 
genuine EraserStik 
by registered 
trademark. Shaped 
like a pencil, it 
sharpens like a pencil 
to any style point 
you prefer—bliunt, 
medium or slender. 
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@ At first glance, holding a five-day 
seminar will seem to be a formidable 
undertaking. The reaction of many 
of you will be—“Impossible!” But 
wait. 

A great many chapters hold one- 
day workshops, and this is splendid. 
Divisions are reluctant in some cases 
to compete with, or duplicate, what 
the chapters are doing. A five-day 
seminar seems ideal for a Division 
project and one that is completely 
possible, with the proper people to 
help. That last phrase is the key 
that unlocks the door to accomplish- 
ment, so it appears to be the logical 
starting place. 


Where to Get Help 


Let it be conceded at the outset 
that few chapters or divisions could 
do this entirely alone. It might be 
possible of accomplishment without 
help if we were willing and able to 
spend the necessary time, effort, and 
money on such a project; but at the 
end, we would fall exhausted into a 
sea of red ink. The answer lies in 
getting outside help. 


Every state has a state-supported 
university or college; and most of 
these, if not all, have an extension 
service. This department of the 
school is just what the name implies, 
a service. It is set up to serve the 
adult population of a state. Unless 
it “serves” it cannot justify its exist- 
ence. For this reason, if for no other, 
you will find that all such services 
are not only willing but eager to 
help you. Seek out the head of the 
extension service (you will generally 
find him on the campus of the uni- 
versity or college) and ask his help. 
He may have a department which 
handles conferences, institutes, and 
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by Mrs. Beatrice P. Tuyt, CPS 


Southeastern Representative 


International Education Committee 


short courses, in which case he will 
undoubtedly refer you there. The 
University of Mississippi has just 
such a department—and an excel- 
lent one. In any case, a few inquiries 
will lead you to the proper people. 
From then on, the sailing will be 
comparatively smooth. 


Proper Facilities 


Your next step would be to investi- 
gate the facilities of the school for 
such a course, including housing ar- 
rangements. In the case of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, the facilities 
are very nearly perfect. The Depart- 
ment of Extension is housed in a 
beautiful new airconditioned build- 
ing on campus. Immediately adja- 
cent is the Alumni House, also new 
and airconditioned. Now, for the 
benefit of those who do not know 
this, alumni houses are nothing more 
than small hotels. Guests (paying, 
of course) are not usually limited to 
the alumni of the school; almost 
anybody can stay there. Only on 
very special occasions, such as a big 
football game, would a priority sys- 
tem come into play. The alumni 
house might be a good place to house 
your enrollees; if this proves impos- 
sible or impractical, a dormitory 
may be the answer for you. In any 
case, we suggest that you stay on the 
campus, if at all possible. You will 
find it fun. 


Arrangements for meals may vary 
from school to school. There is the 
school cafeteria, the campus grill, a 
nearby restaurant. The representa- 
tive of the service you have chosen to 
help you will be happy to advise 
with you and work out the arrange- 
ments. 


Choosing a Date 


Having found the proper people to 
help you, and having looked over the 
physical facilities, you now must de- 
cide upon the dates for the seminar. 
This is important. If you plan early 
enough, you may have the choice of 
any time you like. Several factors 
enter into choosing your time, but 
we chose June because the weather is 
usually good then, the campus is 
lovely, the regular students are gone 
by that time, and, most important, 
June is late enough in the year for 
those who must take part of their 
vacations to attend. Ideally, of 
course, the employer would give his 
secretary the necessary time and pay 
her expenses. Many do, but for those 
who must take some vacation time 
to attend, late spring or early sum- 
mer would probably be best. Cer- 
tainly, you should set your date at 
least six months in advance. This 
will enable those who work in big 
companies where vacations are sched- 
uled early in the year to choose their 
time. 


The Planning Committee 


You are now ready to plan your 
program. The planning committee 
should be chaired by a member of 
NSA and should include several 
other members of our Association. In 
addition, it should include the repre- 
sentative from the extension (or 
similar) service and certain appro- 
priate professors from the school. If 
this is to be a division-sponsored 
seminar, the president of the division 
should be included; if chapter spon- 
sored, the president of the chapter. 


The chapter or division undertak- 
ing such a program may want to 
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appoint a special committee to work 
out the plans; or, it might be a 
project of the regular education 
committee. 


Planning the Program 


This can be anything you want it 
to be, and NSA members should 
make the final decisions here. In a 
thorough planning session, many 
ideas will be tossed around, some dis- 
carded, and some included in the 
final program. Space will not permit 
us to go into a detailed discussion of 
the planning of the program, but 
sample programs have been fur- 
nished to the chairman of the Inter- 
national Education Committee and 
one will be sent to you upon request. 
Your program may include anything 
you feel will be of value to those 
attending, but please remember that 
not only those things with which one 
can earn money or prestige are 
worthy of being learned. 


Remember that your program 
must appeal to employer and secre- 
tary alike; otherwise, it is doomed 
from the start to failure. 


The Cost 


Will this seminar cost the chapter 
or division anything? Not if you 
have found the “proper people” to 
help you. They will, or should, 
underwrite the seminar, assuming 
any financial risk involved. On this 
basis, they would be entitled to any 
profit, but you will find that most of 
these people will be content to break 
even. The cost to the enrollees will 
depend on the costs incurred by the 
school in arranging and carrying out 
this program. These costs will de- 
pend on a number of variable factors, 
and it would be impossible to give 
you even a general idea of what the 
course would cost. the enrollee. In 
Mississippi we anticipate a total cost 
of $80; this package price to include 
housing, meals, tuition, and mate- 
rials. The only item not included is 
transportation to and from the cam- 
pus. 


Promoting the Seminar 


Whom do you wish to attract to 
this seminar? Obviously, first of all, 
NSA members in your own division. 
If you are unable to enroll 25 or 30 
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secretaries from the division member- 
ship, then you would want to recruit 
registrants from the secretarial ranks 
outside the Association. 

If you have planned your program 
well—to appeal to employer and sec- 
retary—the program should sell it- 
self. This does not, of course elimi- 
nate mailings, but we will assume 
that the school will handle this for 
you. Your job is special recruiting. 


It might be well to send out a pre- 
liminary questionnaire prior to com- 
pletion of the program, asking for 
suggestions from NSA members in 
the division and their employers. 
Subsequent mailings will be fairly 
routine and follow much the same 
pattern as for your one-day work- 
shops. 

Would you like to hold a five-day 
seminar? It can be done. 








LETTER PERFECT 





Perfection doesn’t just happen. 
Experience plus a constant striving for 
quality make a winner. 


Discriminating buyers specify the bond 


paper that looks better, performs.better, 


and is better in every way. 


OLD 
DEERFIELD 
BOND 


50% COTTON CONTENT 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY ¢ MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS BOND 
AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 
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@ This article is a continuation of 
the description of the Secretarial 
Skills section of the 1960 CPS exam- 
ination. (Items 4, 5, and 6 were 
illustrated in last month’s issue. Be- 
cause some variations are acceptable 
in the solutions of these three items, 
exact solutions will not be cited. 
However, the main points checked 
are given here.) 

DictaTep LETTERS. Items 2 and 3 
involve three minutes of dictation 
without giving paragraphing or punc- 
tuation. The letters are to be tran- 
scribed on letterheads in any accept- 
able, standard form. The body of 
each letter is reproduced here from 
outstanding transcripts of candi- 
dates. In order to minimize the ner- 
vousness of candidates as they took 
the dictation and as they began their 
transcription period, the first letter 
was made somewhat easier in speed 
and difficulty than the second. 


These dictated items contain the 
following words for a check on spell- 
ing ability: prompted, personnel, 
temporary, credentials, recognized, 
permanent, turnover, pamphlets, oc- 
cupations, submitted, voluntarily, 
trainees, publicize, specifications, ap- 
plicants, inasmuch, anticipate, repe- 
litious, previously, subsequent, criti- 
cisms. These same exercises also 
involve decisions regarding punciua- 
tion. Among other uses, the punctua- 
tion includes the use of a comma for 
an appositive, an introductory clause, 
restrictive clause (no comma), com- 
pound predicate (no comma), series, 
omitted words, and a _ subordinate 
clause within the sentence. Also in- 
volved are the uses of the semicolon, 
hyphen, apostrophe, and quotation 
marks. 


Verbatim transcripts are given 
more credit than those in which ac- 
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by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


ceptable words are _ substituted. 
Acceptable substitutions with slight 
penalties were position for job and 
including for enclosing. However, 
popularize for publicize and profes- 
sions for occupations were given 
heavier penalties. 

EpitInGc Exercise. Most of the 70 
points being tested by the use of the 
editing item can be classified into 
four categories: (1) spelling words, 
(2) words that may be one or two 
words according to their usage, (3) 
homonyms from which the proper 
selection of word must be made, (4) 
decisions between words based on 
meaning, tense, part of speech, or 
some other factor. Some words used 
to check spelling ability are spelled 
correctly in the copy and other words 
are spelled incorrectly. The editing 
item includes these words: describ- 
ing, volume, entrusted, innumerable, 
scrupulous, harmonious, indispen- 
sable, proceed, questionnaire, nu- 
cleus, basically, categories, interfer- 
ing, valuable, coordinator, extension. 

Words in the second classification 
which should be written as one word 
are everyone, someone, sometimes, 
and nevertheless. The proper selec- 
tion from homonyms include the fol- 
lowing: role, polls, principal, coun- 
sel, advice, patience, discreet, lost, 
sight, alter. Other decisions involv- 
ing choice of words include amount 
and number, moral and morale, be- 
tween and among, more and most, 
infer and imply, affect and effect, 
balance and remainder or rest, mark- 
ing and deducting or deleting, a and 
an, or and nor, may and might, easy 
and easily, were and was, have and 
has. 

CoMPOSITION EXERCISE. Item 5 in- 
volves composing a letter. Any 
standard letter style consistently 


Certified Professional Secretary 


used is acceptable. The content of 
the letter determines 80 per cent of 
the credit for this item, and the form 
and mechanics make up the remain- 
ing 20 per cent. Essential points to 
be included in the letter are a defi- 
nite appointment hour and exact 
dates, a one-hour time limit, identi- 
fication of Mr. Hayes as the person 
to see, and indication that the letter 
is being written by the secretary. 
Other desirable points to incorpor- 
ate in the letter include a good reason 
for the secretary’s answering the 
letter, a reason for Mr. Hayes’ being 
the appropriate person to see, and a 
request for immediate confirmation. 

Errors in form and mechanics in- 
clude spelling, punctuation, sentence 
structure, grammar, word usage, era- 
sures, and placement. 

TABLES. Items 6 and 8 consist of 
tables in rough form. Even though 
the first of these tables is a simple 
one, many points are included that 
require the knowledge of proper ar- 
rangement of information in table 
form and standard rules for typing 
tables. For example, the title of the 
table should include the date and 
location as well as the identification 
of office employees and average rate 
of pay. The arrangement of data in 
the first column should be in some 
logical order such as alphabetic, high 
to low by rates, or low to high by 
rates. The column headings might 
be Position, Daily, Weekly, and 
Monthly. Item 8 requires more 
thought in planning the arrangement 
of data. The item is reproduced here 
as a practice problem. 

No candidate is able to pass this 
section of the examination without at 
least average performance on the 
dictated letters, the editing exercise, 
and the composition exercise. 
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Item 2—Dictated Letter 





The letter I received on April 28 from a firm in Kansas City, Missouri, has 
prompted me to write you about our placement service. Mr. John T. Robinson, 
the man who supervises office workers for the Missouri Manufacturing Company, 
told me that you have a large turnover in office personnel and that you fre- 
quently employ temporary workers. 

Our business specializes in placing office workers; that is, typists, secretaries 
and stenographers. The people who have filed credentials with us are gradu- 
ates of recognized business programs, or they are currently enrolled. They have 
had successful work experience on a part- or a full-time basis. Many of them 
are interested in obtaining temporary positions. 

A short leaflet is being printed to give more details about the special quali- 
fications which these workers must possess in order to be listed with our 
agency. A copy of the leaflet will be mailed to you within the next few weeks. 

Please get in touch with us by letter or by telephone when you need office 
workers for temporary positions or for permanent positions. 








Item 3—Dictated Letter 





As we believe our publications will interest you, I am taking the liberty of 
adding your company’s name to our mailing list for pamphlets concerning our 
placement service. These pamphlets emphasize employment and advancement 
possibilities in secretarial occupations. As the latest pamphlet will not be 
printed until sometime this summer, I am enclosing a typewritten copy for 
your early examination. 

Although we prefer to have all applications submitted to us voluntarily, we 
do make some solicitations; and we have prepared this pamphlet to publicize 
our work and to inform trainees of job requirements and specifications. When 
you examine the typewritten copy, please specify the number of copies you 
desire of the printed pamphlet entitled “Qualifications Which Secretarial Appli- 
cants Must Possess.” 

Inasmuch as we must minimize repetitious mailings, we anticipate releasing 
the previously mentioned pamphlet during the summer and using subsequent 
mailings in formulating a series to cover various phases of employment prepara- 
tion. Pamphlet No. 1 will be ready in the autumn; No. 2, winter; and No. 3, 
spring. 

We shall, as you already know, appreciate your criticisms of our pamphlet. 














Item 8—Table 
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DIRECTIONS: Rearrange this report in table form to 
show the activities that were performed daily and/or 
weekly by employees in each of the three classifica- 
tions of office work in Davenport, Iowa, in 1959. Use 
an appropriate title. Make one carbon copy. 
Weekly: 
Taking dictation—secretary, stenographer; Typing 
from longhand—secretary, stenographer, clerk; 
Filing—secretary, stenographer, clerk; Opening 


and sorting mail—secretary, clerk; Preparing smart girl to insist A 


stencils—secretary, stenographer. Mimeographing 


—clerk; Answering the telephone—secretary, on MECHANO FORM a 















stenographer, clerk; Greeting callers—secretary, ¥ 
stenographer; Composing fener She knew what her boss wanted — a 
Writing reports—secretary; Supervising—secretary; : js ° = 
Interviewing—secretary; Filling out forms— a ledger and index paper with 7 colors 4 
secretary, stenographer, clerk; Writing checks— plus white, in eight weights for a & 
secretary; Attending conferences—secretary; _ coordinated office paper system. e 
Depositing cash—secretary; Clipping news articles 4 Only Mechano Form Ledger and Index has ; 
—secretary, clerk; Dictating letters—secretary. this range and 50% cotton fiber quality. 
soe . Only Parsons makes it . . . but your 
Taking dictation—secretary; Typing from longhand ; printer can get it quickly 


—secretary; Filing—clerk; Opening and sorting 


mail—secretary; Answering the telephone— . S| 
secretary, stenographer, clerk; Greeting callers— : 
secretary; Composing letters—secretary; ee 
Supervising—secretary. Arsons 


KING COTTON BUSINESS PAPERS 



















* = YOURS: RECORD-KEEPING PAPER GUIDE 
Cards | NO.211. WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- 
- HEAD TO PARSONS PAPER DIVISION, 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY, 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Members of Torrington, Connecticut Chap- TC | 
ter hastessed the (Cafe de Paree Open ’ : 

House and the recent New England Con- — 

ference. \Seated are:\Mrs. Mary Marracino, =f | 

Arlene DeWitt, Mrs, Virginia Olsen, and : . © 

Mrs. Patricia McGee, chairman. Standing , o 
are: Patrigia Hyland, Mrs. Barbara Cos- 











grove, Mrs.\ Elizabeth, French, Mrs. Fran ‘ P - 1° 
Bardot, Mrs», Julia Hultquist, Mrs. Yvonne Rader § ~ Hey ies va '. 7 
se eee see © 
Ford, Mrs. Florence DeBenedetto, Mrs. a ee 8 ss aa vres * 
Rose. DiPippo, and Angela Mottai. * se . seal’ seee bi 
i. fee * . * one Seer 
* fee « : eee oh ae bind 
‘ ves 3ee 3 sec iettencns sheen’ 
ot cee se = rs ae) eee $3 ae ean’ 
nosere : A Bee? Binissees: 
3 
* \ : 





Dr. Arthur -L, Seale, stperintendent of the Central 
Louisiana State Hospital, received with much appar- 
ent pleasure. the “crown”. which proclaimed him 
“Chief” at the Boss of the Year event: of LaPine 
Chapter, Al dria, Louisian Dr. Seale ~ was 





selected for this honor.on the basis of a description 
of his qualities written by his secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
uerite Wenner, who meticulously adjusts the official 
heailrass: The theme for the event was “Hail/ the 
Chief.” 





Since the organization of the Sioux City Little Thea- 
tre over six years ago, four members of Sioux 
Chapter have been active in Little Theatre work. 
Frances Viken, Lois Smythe, Margaret Keane, and 
Virginia Thomas each work one night at the reser- 
vation desk during the two-week run of each play. 
Virginia and Frances have been in a number of 
plays. Shown are Mary Margaret Keane, Frances 
Viken, Lois Sreythe, and Virginia Thomas. 
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Pawtucket Chapter, Rhode Island, almost 
lost its president on their trip to New- 
port Naval Base. When Ethelwynne Ridge 
looked uv and saw the row of “brass” 
saluting her as “commanding officer” of 
the group, she almost fell off the gang- 
plank into the harbor. They toured the 
USS Rooks (a destroyer) and had lunch in 
the ward room of the USS Yellowstone 
(a destroyer tender). 


Coffee break at seminar held at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, sponsored by the 
University and the Louisville Chapter dur- 
ing Secretaries Week. Shown are Miss 
June First, president elect of the Louis- 
ville chapter; Mrs. Thelma G. McGrath; 


Miss Catherine Major, Kentucky division 
secretary; Dr. William C. Huffman, dean, 
University College, University of Louis- 
ville; and Mrs. Kathleen Hendrix. 


“The Secre Around the Clock and 
Around “the’W étld?. was the theme of a 
fashion show! presented By Stern Brothers, 
Parmamus, /New. Jersey, where members 
of Bergen/€otinty Chapter, Hackensack, 
New Jersey2modeled. Shown are: Lillian 
Cerny, Lisa Janes, Norma Lynch, Rita 
Noll, Rose Latuer, Ilga Beley, Patricia 
Mulcahy, Eileen Cummins, Inga Von Berg, 


and Ruth Buist 














Carl McFarlin, Jr., vice president of Ten- 
nessee Products & Chemical Corporation 
and his secretary of nine years, Margie 
Keith, CPS, admire “George,” Boss of the 
Year Oscar presented to him by Nashville, 
Tennessee Chapter. Mr. McFarlin’s unusual 
necktie, a gift from Miss Keith, is em- 
broidered with his name in Gregg short- 
hand. 





ae ae 8 
Photo Courtesy Southern Illinoisan 


Dr. Roy J. Philipp, Internist, Carbondale 
Clinic being presented the Boss of the 
Year award by Carbondale, Illinois Chapter 
president, Christina Beach. 
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BOSSES \ 





im the mews... 


: Y —< <i 7 ‘ 
Harold W. Dickhut, manager of Stivers Office Service, is 1960 Boss of the Year of 


Lake Shore Chapter, Chicago, Illinois. Barbara Cooper, chapter president, makes the 
presentation witnessed by Marvel J. Davis, secretary to Mr. Dickhut. 








Dr. Howard C. Hopps, professor and chairman, Department of 
Pathology, University of Texas Medical School, is shown with 
his secretary, Mrs. Paulyne Wern, CPS, at the annual Boss Night 
of Galveston County, Texas Chapter, where he was crowned the 
chapter’s Boss of the Year. 
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Dr. W. A. Miller, president of the University of Corpus Christi, is the 1960 Boss of the 
Year, of Desk Set Chapter, Corpus Christi, Texas. His secretary, Dorothy Cornelison, is 
presenting the crown. 





S ij 

John D. Palmer, district manager of the 
Social Security Administration was selected 
Boss of the Year of Anacacho Chapter, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





awe here 
Mr. Ben Smith, general merchandising manager of Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, was chosen as “Boss of the Year” of St. Louis, Missouri Chapter. He is the boss of 
Mrs. Melba Kampelman, chapter treasurer. 





Houston, Texas Chapter’s Boss of the Year, 
Mr. Allen F. Rhodes, vice president, Mc- 
Evoy Company, shown with his secretary, 
Mrs. Carol Robinson. 


Dr. B. H. Warren was presented a crown and oscar by his secretary of 
fourteen years, Mrs. Viola Sperr, naming him Boss of the Year of Yellow 
Banks Chapter, Owensboro, Kentucky. Dr. Warren was chosen in a mock 
trial presided over by George S. Wilson, Jr., dressed in the traditional 
wig and robe of a judge. 
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Kansas City 


“ 
sce exemplify conscientiousness 
9 
- encourage oubilian i aa 


Kansas City adds contrast to the 
Division. Some will welcome you, 
with embarrassed bravado, to an over- 
Others, with 


pride, will ask you to visit its beau- 


grown Cow Town. 


tiful art gallery, to listen to its Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra or to stroll 
through its enchanting Country Club 


Plaza. 


Kansas City supplies two chapters 
to the Division—The Heart of Amer- 
ica Chapter and the Westport Chap- 


ter. 


Both are appropriately named, for 
this veritable Gateway to the Great 
“heart of 


America” and the history of West- 


Southwest is the very 


port continues to exemplify the con- 
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presenting... 


The Missouri Division 


Missouri, the “Show Me?” State, is also known as “Mother of the 


West.” For the Missouri Division this is a fitting title, for in- 


directly it recognizes “the invaluable influence of a woman’s life 


in all she touches.” 


scientiousness and ambition of the 
pioneers that made that gateway 


possible. 


Study courses, active participation 
in the CPS program, civic projects 
and an occasional social activity may 
be found on the calendars of both 


active chapters. 


Jefferson City 
: ee to exemplify loyalty eee F 


The Missouri State Capital is in 
Jefferson City and here the judicial 
and government wheels of the “Show 
Me” State turn. Missouri lawmen 
are guided by the State motto . 
“Let the welfare of the people be the 


supreme law.” 


There is nothing skeptical about 


the Show Me Chapter in Jefferson 
City. Small in membership but large 
in determination, their candy project 
enables them to maintain a college 
scholarship. Their complete loyalty 
to their profession insures the suc- 


cess of the project. 


St. Louis 


9? 


: . . fo maintain dignity Sb 


One of the oldest settlements on 
River, St. Louis 
stands as a dignified patriarch. 


the Mississippi 


The large and hard working St. 
Louis Chapter recently installed a 
sister chapter in St. Louis County 
called the Lindbergh Chapter and, 
together, they actively support the 
aims and ideals of NSA. 
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Cape Girardeau 


: ee the Pa | of God. ee re 


Situated on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River, Cape Girardeau adds 


a bit of French and Spanish spice to 
the Division and gives us Girardot 


Chapter. 


With their inherited “Latin” love 
of life and humanity, it is not sur- 
prising to find the Girardot members 
contributing many hours of evening 
work at the local Easter Seal Re- 
habilitation Center. 


If your travels take you to this 
lovely corner of Missouri in the early 
spring, do not miss the April Mid- 
western Folk Drama Festival or the 


May Festival. 


At any time of year there are 


beautiful drives overlooking the 
“Father of Waters.” High on a hill 
you will see St. Vincent’s Church. 
This white landmark, visible for 
miles, is a constant reminder to all 
Missouri Division members “that the 
eternal laws of God are the only ones 


under which we can succeed.” 


Independence 


9? 


: ee to lend grace eee 


Independence, the beginning of the 
Santa Fe Trail and starting point of 
the old Oregon Trail, during the 
Civil War was occupied by both the 
Union and the Confederate Armies. 
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With this “double” history it is not 
difficult to comprehend how the 
members of Harry S. Truman Chap- 
ter work “doubly” hard to advance 
the educational aims of NSA and at 
the same time “lend grace” by their 


regard for the niceties of life. 


Sikeston 


7 oe fo Rad shisom e- se 


The El Camino Real Chapter in 
this oak and magnolia shaded town 
“lend charm” to the Division by 


their very chapter name. 


Under the guidance of their big 
sister, the Girardot Chapter, they 
are actively engaged in promoting 
NSA in the southeastern part of 


Missouri. 


Springfield 


A oe fo heep our hin - am and 


” 
ah alooume oe 


Springfield is at the entrance of 
Missouri’s playground—the beautiful 
Ozarks Region. The panorama of 
natural beauty surrounding Spring- 
field tends to make living clean and 
wholesome for the members of Haw- 


thorn Chapter. 


Missouri’s state flower is the haw- 


thorn. In spring it has delicate flat 
clusters of white apple-like blossoms 
that are followed by a small edible 
fruit. 


Hawthorn Chapter in a scholar- 
professional advaneement program 
has adopted the formula of ONE 
SECRETARY plus DETERMINA- 
TION plus CONCERN equals 
SUCCESS. 


Columbia 


“ ”? 
. «+ fo maintain poise... 


The University of Missouri was 
the first state university in the west, 
with the first school of journalism in 
the world! 


Is it any wonder the members of 
Columbia Chapter work diligently, 
through their excellent education 
committee, to promote the CPS pro- 


gram? 
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(1) Hilda Perkins, Ester Sitterman, and 
Julia Meyer at Westport’s Halloween bazaar 
and card party ways and means project. 


(2) Miss Helen Cooper, president; Miss Jul- 
iana Fick, chairman, publicity and public re- 
lations committee; Mrs. Della McEvers, chair- 
man, finance committee; and Miss Louise 
Nentwig, member, publicity and public rela- 
tions committee of Showe Me Chapter. 


(3) Members of Heart of America Chapter. 


(4) Ella Brautigam, Marjorie Gray, Harriett 
McIntosh, Jewell Bryant, Anna Douglass, and 
Leona Gibson of Columbia Chapter. 


(5) Members of Girardot Chapter serving 
as volunteers in the Easter Seal fund drive, 
at the Easter Seal Rehabilitation Center, 
Southeast Missouri Hospital, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri: Mrs. Dorothea Jackson, Mrs. Helen 
Miller, Mildred Wallace (standing), Miss 
Louise Steele, president of the chapter, Mrs. 
Mary Walther, Mrs. “V. J.” Allen, Mrs. 
Geraldine Choate, Mrs. Anita Meinz, and 
Mrs. Martha Hunt. 


(6) Mildred McKee, seated, chairman of the 
Hawthorn Chapter scholarship committee, 
and Joan Ehrhardt, the Chapter’s first recip- 
ient of a scholarship loan, are happy as they 
check the profit from the Chapter’s recent 
sale of canned nuts, which will assure a sec- 
retarial course for another deserving young 


lady. 








Ans wers for 


SELLING NSA 


by Mrs. Mary K. Fisher, President 
Passaic-Clifton Chapter 


@ At one time or another those of us 
who enjoy membership in NSA have 
heard the oft-repeated replies out- 
lined in this article when we have 
approached secretaries in an effort to 
interest them in joining our organi- 
zation. 

I am not interested in a secretarial 
association. Essentially, this cannot 
be true, because you are interested in 
your profession or you would not be 
in this field. You expect business 
firms to react favorably to you as a 
secretary; thus you are interested in 
any program to promote the secre- 
tarial profession. Many business 
firms, too, prefer to hire secretaries 
who are interested NSA members. 

NSA is run by a certain group. 
The National Secretaries Association 
International Board of Directors is 
comprised of women who have as- 
sumed that responsibility by a vote 
of the delegate of each of almost 500 
chapters at the annual convention. 
These women represent a wide cross- 
section of leading business firms. 
Their names are certainly an answer 
to any argument of cliques or fac- 
tions. NSA has its own set of by- 
laws and members of NSA govern 
their chapter under their own set of 
bylaws by which they hold a direct 
election of new officers each year (no 
officer may serve in the same office 
for more than two. consecutive 
terms). 

I belong to my own club and do 
not need a secretarial association. 
So do others. Many NSA members 
belong to clubs and organizations 
but they still cooperate with and 
benefit by NSA membership. NSA 
renders services and carries on activi- 
ties that are not carried on by any 
other secretarial organization on so 
broad a basis. 
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Passaic, New Jersey 


I cannot afford to join NSA. There 
is something wrong there. Any sec- 
retary gainfully employed would be 
insulted if she were told she could 
not afford the International dues and 
the chapter dues established by in- 
dividual chapters. When a secre- 
tary joins NSA she gets the coopera- 
tion of the other secretaries in the 
area and throughout chapter, divi- 
sion, and International levels. Be- 
sides, the overall results of the activi- 
ties help and NSA associations help 
in your daily contacts in business or 
professional life. 


Cannot afford a few cents a day? 
Sounds silly, does it not? Your an- 
nual dues alone would not do much 
in promotion work, but pooled with 
the membership of over twenty 
thousand others it means a tremen- 
dous program. 


I cannot afford to contribute time 
and money to all its activities. NSA 
membership is not a contribution, it 
is an investment in your present and 
your future. Membership in NSA 
does not cost—it pays! It is really 
an investment. Members with the 
right viewpoint count the returns of 
membership in all the kindred bene- 
fits which this organization secures 
for its members and which all mem- 
bers share. 

I do not agree with everything 
NSA does. Of course not. The only 
way NSA could avoid disagreement 
here and there would be to adopt a 
do-nothing policy. You would cer- 
tainly not want that kind of an 
organization. When you are a mem- 
ber you can better understand the 
workings of NSA. One usually finds 
the loudest complainers are non- 
members. 


NSA is of no help to me. This 


cannot be true. NSA works for all 
members and not a selected few. 
Everything the organization does, it 
does to improve and promote the 
standards of the secretarial profes- 
sion. 

Why do I need NSA? NSA is a 
clearing house for information vital 
to secretaries. Moreover, a great deal 
of money is spent to provide and 
mail pamphlets and other materials 
concerning the secretary. Volumes 
of correspondence relating to the 
secretary are handled through this 
organization. If one secretarial or- 
ganization did not perform this work 
—who would? 

Actually NSA is a forum where 
you and others with opinions and 
ideas for the betterment of the sec- 
retarial profession may discuss and 
present your viewpoint. In many 
cases you will find NSA is fighting 
to get the ideas expressed translated 
into action for the good of all. 

What can NSA do for me? NSA’s 
fundamental purpose is to work for 
the general good of all its members 
(and for all secretaries through its 
sponsorship of the CERTIFIED 
PROFESSIONAL SECRETARY 
examination ) . 

NSA is a catalytic agent in today’s 
world of business. And if ever secre- 
taries employed in today’s world of 
business needed a catalytic agent, 
they need it today. 

NSA is concerned about your fu- 
ture. NSA looks far ahead into the 
secretaries’ future, and plans are be- 
ing formulated for the NSA HOME 
FOR RETIRED SECRETARIES 
through the HOME TRUST FUND 
for the purpose of housing retired 
secretaries in the years to come. 
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@ At the risk of sounding old fash- 
ioned in a talk devoted to the phil- 
osophy of progress, I should like to 
begin my remarks with a text from 
the Bible. Early in the first chapter 
of Proverbs appears the significant 
statement: “The wise man also may 
hear and increase in learning, and 
the man of understanding acquire 
skill.” 

Unfortunately, people who refer to 
the Bible outside of church these 
days are frequently viewed with sus- 
picion. I am reminded of the little 
boy who noticed his grandmother 
sitting in a rocking chair one evening 
reading the Bible. His youthful 
curiosity got the better of him, so he 
whispered in his father’s ear, “Dad, 
is grandma cramming for her finals?” 

Whether we realize it or not, each 
one of us has a philosophy of life. 
This philosophy of life determines 
what we think, what we love, what 
we trust, and how we act. Unfortu- 
nately, the philosophy of life of 
every human being in this world is 
not necessarily good or commend- 
able. To cite two extremes, the phil- 
osophy of life of a criminal is quite 
different from that of a priest, rabbi, 
or minister. 

There are so many factors deter- 
mining the philosophy of life for each 
one of us that I could not possibly do 
justice to such a comprehensive sub- 
ject in the time at our disposal. 
Accordingly, I should like to focus 
your attention for the next few 
minutes upon just one phase of that 
subject, namely, the philosophy of 
progress. 

The dictionary tells us that a phil- 
osophy is a body of principles under- 
lying human activity. It also tells us 
that progress is a journeying forward 
or a gradual improvement. On that 
basis I should like to talk to you 
about the belief in our own im- 
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(Before Marquette Chapter Seminar, Peoria, Illinois) 


by Dr. Harold P. Rodes 





President of Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 


provability, as well as that of our 
fellow man, which motivates so much 
of our thought and action for today 
and tomorrow. 

There are many types of progress 
evident in the world around us. For 
the moment, let’s divide this progress 
into two categories, material and 
spiritual progress. 

In all branches of science and 
technology, man has developed al- 
most unbelievable applications of 
basic principles in structures, cir- 
cuits, machines, systems, and organ- 
isms. The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
guided missiles, radar and television, 
automation and _ plastics, wonder 
drugs and heart surgery are all illus- 
trations of our materialistic progress. 
It is encouraging to note that many 
of these advances are being directed 
at the welfare of mankind. Even 
atomic energy ean be used for peace- 
ful purposes as a source of power. 
The automotive industry is becoming 
more concerned about economy and 
safety than the ability of a car to go 
150 miles an hour instead of merely 
100 miles an hour. 


A century ago the muscle power of 
men and animals combined ac- 
counted for about two-thirds of all 
the work done in the United States; 
inanimate sources (steam, wind, and 
water) provided the other third. To- 
day, the muscle power of men and 
animals has been almost eliminated, 
for nearly 99 per cent of the work- 
energy of our nation comes from 
mechanical and electrical devices. 


Despite this drastic change, the 
human body is still a busy machine. 
Have you ever realized that during 
the course of 24 hours: 

Your heart beats 103,689 times 

Your blood travels 168,000 miles 

You breathe 23,240 times 

You turn in sleep 25 /35 times 


You eat three and one-half pounds 
of food 

You speak 48,000 words 

You exercise 7,000,000 brain cells. 


Now don’t let this seven million 
worry you, for you have more than 
nine billion brain cells which means 
that you are using your brain at less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of its 
capacity. 


So long as the materialistic prog- 
ress of our age is able to provide in 
a wholesome way for the comfort and 
well being of the people of the world 
through an improved standard of 
living, it will continue to play a sig- 
nificant and worth-while role in hu- 
man history. I am sure that each 
one of us would enjoy having more 
and better home appliances, delicious 
foods, automobiles and parking fa- 
cilities, spacieus homes, medical 
services, recreational facilities, and 
educational opportunities. In terms 
of the very natural desire for ma- 
terialistic progress, our philosophy 
includes the hope for greater income 
and financial security which, of 
course, must be accompanied by 
greater responsibility and produc- 
tivity. If we can continue to make 
such progress in material things by 
obtaining them in a proper manner 
and without sacrificing our integrity 
or high ideals in the process, these 
modern conveniences and luxuries 
can be a blessing rather than a curse. 


I do not want to give you the im- 
pression that the philosophy of 
progress applies only to the major 
aspects of life. For the last 18 years 
I have made absolutely no progress 
whatsoever in persuading my wife 
and children to put the cap back on 
the toothpaste. Possibly you have 
the same problem in your family, or 
perhaps in reverse. 


Another phase of day-to-day living 
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in which I seem to have made very 
little progress is in keeping my office 
desk clear of letters, reports, maga- 
zines, and books. For the past five 
years I have had a guilty conscience 
because my desk at Bradley was 
never clear. I am pleased to report 
that my worries are now over, for a 
well-known news columnist recently 
had this to say: 

“TI have always held that it’s the 
man with a cluttered desk who has 
the clearest conscience, because the 
mess on his desk proves he has noth- 
ing to hide. It’s the guy who keeps 
his desk hare as a billiard table who 
is the prey of inner guilt. The blunt 
psychological truth is this: A clean 
desk is the sign of a frightened mind. 

“But in a free world a man should 
have the right to keep his desk in 
any condition he wants to, subject 
only to the public safety and the 
local fire laws. The annoying thing 
is that these clean desk fiends insist 
that your desk be as bare and anony- 
mous and lacking in personality as 
theirs. That way lies tyranny, the 
death of identity, and the spreading 
blight of ignoble conformity. Since 
reading this article, I have been sleep- 
ing with a clear conscience. 

My boyhood was spent in the 
small summer resort town of Cape 
May, New Jersey. I can vividly re- 
call the resentment of the people of 
that community as the Atlantic 
Ocean each year would wash away 
more and more of the white sandy 
beach. Despite the use of stone 
jetties and steel piling, the progress 
of the mighty ocean continued to 
destroy the livelihood of that com- 
munity until some of the finest bath- 
ing beaches on the Atlantic Coast 
completely disappeared. In the same 
fashion, the quest for materialistic 
progress on the part of individuals 
and groups without reasonable self- 
control can destroy the white sandy 
beaches which many others would 
like to enjoy. It is not sufficient, 
therefore, to consider only the ma- 
terialistic phase of our philosophy of 
progress. Of even greater value and 
importance to our individual happi- 
ness and well being is the progress 
we are able to make in spiritual 
matters. 

One afternoon more than 1400 
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leaders of business and industry 
came to the Bradley University Field 
House, not for a basketball game, 
but for a conference on management. 
The final speaker on the program 
was Dr. Marcus Bach who addressed 
the conference on the subject “The 
Will to Believe.” I was greatly im- 
pressed by the nature of this subject 
at a conference on management, not 
religion, but even more so by the 
attentive and enthusiastic manner in 
which it was received. Dr. Bach’s 
main thesis was that the only major 
problems confronting our world to- 
day are spiritual problems. We have 
met with amazing success in solving 
the material problems of our age, 
perhaps we have even been too suc- 
cessful at this, but in contrast we 
have failed miserably in solving our 
spiritual problems. It was almost 
2,000 years ago that Christ told us 
“man cannot live by bread alone.” 
Unfortunately, it is much easier for 
us to see the results of materialistic 
progress than it is to observe the 
spiritualistic progress in a_ truly 
happy person or group. This brings 
to mind the man who decided to try 
and follow the popular slogan which 
says, “Cheer up and be happy, things 
could be worse.”” So he did cheer up 
and he was happy, and sure enough, 
things got worse. 


It is certainly true that we are oc- 
casionally confronted with a conflict 
between our material desires and our 
spiritual desires. But I am convinced 
there are always ways of overcoming 
this conflict. 


Almost every boy dreams of hav- 
ing wealth, despite the truth of the 
statement, “You can’t take it with 
you.” One of the millionaires in Illi 
nois is Mr. Murray M. Baker who 
contributed almost half a million 
dollars toward a new building for 
Bradley’s College of Business Ad- 
ministration, not to mention his 
other large gifts to worthy causes. It 
is very easy for us to say that if we 
had a million dollars, we would do 
the same thing. On the other hand, 
I am certain that it requires just as 
much generosity and courage on his 
part to give away half of his money 
as it would for any of us to give half 
of our possessions, whatever they 
might be. The important thing, of 


course, is that there are Murray 
Bakers in the United States and that 
such people have found an _ ideal 
method of combining their material 
success with the personal satisfaction 
of spiritual progress. 

Each one of us in his or her own 
way must find a method of attaining 
a reasonable degree of spiritualistic 
progress, if we are to find true hap- 
piness in life. How many people do 
you know who are really happy all 
of the time? It should be evident, 
therefore, that real happiness cannot 
come from materialistic progress 
alone, for no age in the history of the 
world has experienced the level of 
productive achievement attained by 
this age in which we are now living. 
The increased interest in religion, in 
philosophy, in psychology, in litera- 
ture, and in the arts that is evident 
throughout the world today provides 
ample proof of the importance of this 
aspect of our individual philosophy 
of progress. 

For Christmas in 1932, my father 
gave me a small book of poetry en- 
titled “It Can Be Done.” In that 
book was a short poem, “Four 
Things,” by Henry Van Dyke which 
has meant a great deal to me over 
the years: 


“Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven 

securely.” 


This poem does not refer to the 
quantitive measures of our record, 
such as dollars, days, or digits. Quite 
to the contrary, it defines a “record 
true” in terms of the qualitative 
characteristics of clear thinking, sin- 
cere loving, honest acting, and faith- 
ful trusting. The truly happy person 
is one who displays and experiences 
gradual but constant progress in 
these four phases of human activity. 

Returning to our text in the book 
of Proverbs, the acquisition of both 
learning and skill in these four areas 
constitutes the spiritualistic phase of 
our individual philosophy of prog- 
ress. “The wise man also may hear 
and increase in learning, and the 
man of understanding acquire skill.” 
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Fniendship 


Nothing is more common than the 
name of friend, nor more rare than 
true friendship. God evidently does 
not intend us all to be rich, or pow- 
erful or great, but he does intend us 
all to be friends. Editor of Potpourri, 
NOLA Chapter, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Bring ¢ 


Everyone works better in a cheerful 
atmosphere. If no one else is doing 
it—you be the sparkplug on your 
job! Be cheerful, pleasant and 
friendly. Make your part of the 
organization a happy one. Capital 
Newsletter, Tallahassee, Florida 
Chapter. 


P ronunciation ? 


Is Webster’s Dictionary the final 
authority on pronunciation? Kik- 
thawenund Chapter, Anderson, In- 
diana, states there is no absolute final 
authority on the correct pronuncia- 
tion of many words. Some words are 
pronounced differently in various re- 
gions or sections of the country. All 
the dictionary can attempt to do is 
give the reader what it considers the 
generally accepted or preferred pro- 
nunciation. A reliable authority on 
American pronunciation using the 
international system of phonetics is 
Kenyon & Knott’s, Pronunciation 
Dictionary of American English. 


When asked this question recently, a 
member of Pas-Ric-Ken, Washington 
Chapter, answered this way: “To 
obtain the status of a secretary, a 
woman must go through a long series 
of endeavors. Whether easy or hard, 
these endeavors serve as a means of 
obtaining the goal of being a secre- 
tary. When a goal is reached, there 
is satisfaction—but not complete, 
because of the fact that having 
worked thus far to become a secre- 
tary, you must keep striving to be- 
come a better secretary. My mem- 
bership in NSA is another endeavor 
in this goal of becoming a better 
secretary.” Sandscripts. 


A recent survey unearthed some in- 
teresting conclusions about women’s 
buying habits, according to Belles 
Lettres Chapter, Elkhart, Indiana. 
The “urge to splurge,” rather than 
“need,” motivates about 60 per cent 
of our purchasing. Women buy as a 
self-reward and believe they are en- 
titled to the best. Certain items are 
bought not when required, but when 
we are in a buying mood! 


Good Citizens / 


Members of Codi Chapter, Canton, 
Ohio, recently participated in a 
project sponsored by Canton B&PW 
Club, by addressing and mailing 
7500 invitations to women in the area 
asking them to attend the “Earning 
Opportunities for Mature Women” 
forum. Representatives from busi- 
ness and industry in Canton and 
from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce were present to talk to the 440 
guests. The purpose of the forum 
was to encourage and assist women 
in their efforts to seek training for 
employment and to help them to 
apply for jobs for which they were 
qualified. 


Doing ey Bt! 


Kokomo, Indiana Chapter did a fine 
job on two civic projects. They pro- 
vided secretaries to take notes for 
the World Affairs Institute, and did 
typing for the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 


* iabhers -_— Sales 


Along with the far-reaching talents 
and capabilities of the current mem- 
bers, it is easy to recognize that New 
Talents, New Ideas and New Stimu- 
lus are born to any organization when 
new members are received. One sec- 
retary alone can achieve little, but if 
she adds her talent and resources to 
her fellow NSA members, they not 
only multiply, they magnify their 
effectiveness and achieve the ulti- 
mate at a minimum effort to an in- 
dividual. 1960-61 Resolution: “I 
will recommend at least ONE quali- 
fied secretary this year.” Strikeovers, 
Houston, Texas Chapter. 
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P. ublicity for Good Deeds! 


Special publicity through a news- 
letter sent to members of the Board 
of Directors, Greater Kansas City 
Area Chapter, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, gave grateful 
thanks to members of Harry S. Tru- 
man Chapter, Independence, Mis- 
souri, for typing 375 individual let- 
ters and many labels in helping the 
Society in a recent drive. The Trail 
Blazer. 


A Boss 9s a Boss Is a 
Boss Etc. 


In their chapter bulletin, Brazoria 
County, Texas Chapter gives a 
sketch from a speech at their boss 
night by Alison Hill: “Before there 
were space ships and the moon was 
still just a word that rhymed with 
‘June’ .. . long before you could eat 
breakfast in Boston and lunch in 
Los Angeles . . . and even before 
Ford started taking the rattle out of 
the Model T and making it look like 
a Cadillac . . . yes, even then there 
were Bosses! And Vanguards may 
come and Atlases may go, but Bosses, 
thank heaven, go on forever. In fact, 
no secretary worth her salt would be 
caught dead without one! Bosses are 
found in shops, stores, and offices, on 
itineraries, off itineraries, and in your 
hair. A Boss has the wisdom of Solo- 
mon and the forgetfulness of the pro- 
verbial Professor, but when you are 
exhausted, after you have been polite 
till it hurts, you have a carbon 
smudge on your best white blouse, 
paper cuts on your fingers, you ache 
to the bone and feel like you have 
developed an ulcer . . . he crinkles 
that smile at you and says, “Thank 
you, Miss Jones,’ you wouldn’t trade 
places with a queen.” 


Absisbed the Vav ew ue 
¢ F 


Members of Orange Empire Chapter, 
Santa Ana, California, recently 
handled the registration for some 
5000 at the National Convention of 
the Navy League of the United 
States. It was said the Navy League 
had a roster of invited guests re- 
sembling “Who’s Who of America.” 
Empire Memos. 
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Guiding Hand! 


Camden, New Jersey Chapter, sees 
to it their scholarship winner meets 
the right people by inviting her to 
attend their Executives Night Din- 
ner. 


Dri ve % 3 Lo mF 


Curbside secretarial service, avail- 
able twenty-four hours a day on a 
credit card basis, is being set up on 
the outskirts of 200 cities as an aid 
to traveling salesmen and other busi- 
ness men whose offices are in their 
cars. The monthly payment provides 
telephone answering service, mail- 
box, key to the shelter, and the privi- 
lege of making long distance calls. 
Quonecktacut News, Milford, Con- 
necticut Chapter. 


A Year of Firsts! 


Lewiston-Auburn, Maine Chapter re- 
ports many “firsts” this year. They 
sponsored their first study course, 
awarded their first scholarship, won 
their first district award (for install- 
ing the largest chapter in the North- 
east District) and co-sponsored, for 
the first time, a seminar with Bates 
College. The Informer. 


Di vot Di ers / 
FF 


From The Transcriber, Spokane, 
Washington Chapter, comes this 
notice: “Fifteen secretaries have 
signed up for golf lessons—Fifteen 
secretaries will have six golf lessons 
each—Fifteen secretaries are going 
to have fun, fun, fun—And if you 
would like to change that number to 
Sixteen, contact .... Soon! The 
members will meet in_ separate 
groups on week nights at Downriver 
with Golf Pro Joe Durgan.” 


Bonds of Friendship 


Members of New Castle, Pennsylva- 
nia Chapter, are buying friendship 
bonds from the American Foreign 
Service Committee of New Castle, to 
enable a foreign exchange student to 
study in their community. 


Why Sums Prople Get 
Ahead! 


Knowing a fact is not important, in 
itself. It is knowing what to do with 
it that counts. News and Scoops 
About, Montgomery County Chap- 
ter, Glenside, Pennsylvania. 


Good Ralel 


Crossroads of America Chapter, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has adopted a 
standing rule to the effect that upon 
the death of a member, the chapter 
will send two and one-half dozen 
American Beauty roses, and a con- 
tribution of $10, to the Living 
Memorial Fund of the Home Trust 
Fund in her memory. This is a good 
gesture and it is hoped the idea 
catches on in many chapters. 


Our Pan i 


Cincinnati, Ohio Chapter has devel- 
oped a discussion series of timely 
topics. “Are we using our leisure 
time to best advantage?” Results of 
a survey revealed that many people 
spend leisure time on hobbies which 
they do not actually enjoy but which 
are prompted by motives such as 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” The 
chapter is also participating in the 
“Great Decisions 1960” discussions 
being offered in six hundred com- 
munities around the country. 





District Assistant 
Editors 


Great Lakes District, Mrs. Anne Tipner 
c/o AMA, 535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, 
Iinois 


Northeastern District, Dorothy Lundblad, CPS 
South Eagleville Road, Storrs, Connecticut 


Northwestern District, Mrs. Velma Thompson 
R. R. No. 1, Box 221, Le Claire, lowa 


Southeastern District, Mrs. Thelma McGrath 
c/o The Courier Journal, Louisville, Kentucky 


Southwestern District, Mrs. Bernice Goodwin 
106 Vista del Mar, Redondo Beach, 
California 
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CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIES IN 1960 


Dorothy A. Couture 


Augusta, Maine 


Joan M. Crawford 
East Aurora, New York 


Helen L. Crosby 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Pearl D. Cummins 
Detroit, Michigan 


Kathryn Cunningham 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dorothy M. Danna 
Oakland, California 


Valeta M. DeArmon 
Whittier, California 


Joyce L. Dell 


Costa Mesa, California 


Jessie Demshar 


Hales Corners, Wisconsin 


Elaine T. Devine 
Kenmore, New York 


Colette Dickey 


Stowe, Vermont 


Constance Sue Edwards 
Houston, Texas 


Louise B. Ellington 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Mavis N. Elliott 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Margaret H. Emery 
Richmond, Virginia 
Marguerite M. Engel 
Monroe, Michigan 
Marie A. Erickson 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Wanda C. Ewing 


Burbank, California 


Diana C. Fagg 
Rancho Cordova, California 


Arlene M. Farnham 
Canton, Ohio 


Louise Feldmeyer 
Denver, Colorado 


Laura L. Finan 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Za Vazda E. Finnegan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Adalene Flechtner 
Columbus, Ohio 


Helen F. Fletcher 


Panorama City, California 
Charlotte Franken 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holly E. Frost 
Lynbrook, New York 


June M. Gaare 
Tempe, Arizona 


Jane B. Gallagher 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Vyvyan B. Gallagher 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Carol R. Gardner 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Olga S. Gazdik 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Jean M. Genest 
Cushing, Quebec, Canada 


Margaret W. Gignac 
Wayne, Michigan 

Lois R. Gleason 
Portland, Oregon 


Margaret M. Glorius 
Washington, D. C. 


Irma Grage 
Mukilteo, Washington 


Ida Lee Graham 


Irving, Texas 


Rena Z. Greenblatt 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Ellen L. Greig 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Florann T. Grettum 
Little Falls, Minnesota 


Francis L. Griffin 
Washington, D. C. 


Vanda Y. Hafer 


Placedo, Texas 


Dorothy Hagdorn 


Cheltenham, Pennsylvania 


Grace E. Haggerty 
Syracuse, New York 


Patricia Hahner 
Portland, Oregon 


Juanita Haines 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Mary Hally 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Josephine B. Hanna 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Helen Hanusek 
Brooklyn, New York 


Margaret S. Harbour 
Glendale, California 


Betty Harless 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Nancy S. Harper 
Seattle, Washington 


Catherine H. Hart 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Doreen Haskins 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Virginia K. Hassenfratz 
Buffalo, New York 


Edna B. Hawkins 
Niles, Michigan 


Clora J. Hays 


Memphis, Tennessee 


(Continued from Inside Cover) 


Marjorie Hedding 
Los Angeles, California 


Evelyn T. Hemmer 
Camillus, New York 


Margaret E. Henley 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Mary Jo Anne Herman 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Hildred S. Hersman 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Gladys E. Hill 


Amarillo, Texas 


Elizabeth H. Hoeft 
Grosse Ile, Michigan 


Irma C. Hoijer 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Mary F. Holstad 


West Des Moines, Iowa 


Ethyl Corine Holt 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Carolyn I. Houston 
Austin, Texas 


Rita S. Hummel 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Mary Iaconetti 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Phyllis Janes 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Leona H. Janssen 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Doris H. Jenkins 


Belmont, North Carolina 


E. Joanne Johnson 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Joyce A. Johnson 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Muriel A. Johnson 


Evergreen Park, Illinois 


Phyllis L. Johnson 
Concord, California 


Ruth G. Johnson 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Ruth M. Johnston 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Marilyn Joram 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ruth F. Junkins 


Pasco, Washington 


Dorothy A. Kane 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marjory F. Keach 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Deloris L. Kirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Ruth M. Knebusch 
Detroit, Michigan 


Helen E. Knights 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Clara M. Knorr 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Theresa Koroknay 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dorothy G. Kozlowski 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Lynette R. Krauss 
North Hollywood, California 


Helen Kriegler 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Joye O. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Margaret C. Lanphear 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


M. Merle Law 


London, Ontario, Canada 


Arlene S. Lehman 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dorothy L. Lidberg 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Virginia W. Logsdon 

Austin, Texas 


Bolton N. Lunceford 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Esther H. Lukanen 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Elizabeth K. Lynch 


East Longmeadow, Mass. 
Martha E. Lyons 

Dayton, Ohio 
Alice R. McLain 

Newport Beach, California 


Meredith McLaughlin 


Franklin, Pennsylvania 


Margaret A. McMahon 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Maureen McNulty 
London, Ontario, Canada 


Bertha B. MacDonald 


San Francisco, California 


Blanche H. Mack 
Binghamion, New York 


Helen M. MacNichol 
El Cajon, California 


Sarah E. Macon 


Columbia, South Carolina 


Verna M. Malony 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Mary A. Margetts 
Lansing, Michigan 
Elizabeth L. Marx 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Frances A. Matteson 
Kenmore, New York 


Julianna Meloche 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


Norma T. Metcalf 
Everett, Washington 
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Norma J. Monday 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Essie M. Moss 
Forest City, North Carolina 
Anita G. Mueller 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Dorothy W. Munger 
Rochester, New York 


Roberta Murphy 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Teresa Murphy 
Welland, Ontario, Canada 


Genevieve Musial 
Glendale, California 


Violet M. Nayphe 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Shirley Newton 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Elizabeth E. Nielsen 


Waco, Texas 


Mary K. Noll 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Shirley H. Nordale 
Golden City, Minnesota 


A. Marjorie Norman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Bulah Nutt 


Buckhannon, West Virginia 


Beatrice V. Olen 


West Newton, Massachusetts 


Ethelyn M. Opheim 
Portland, Oregon 


Dorothy E. Palmer 
Denver, Colorado 


Audrey E. Parker 
Montreal, Quebec; Canada 


Cecile D. Parten 


Houston, Texas 


Bernice H. Patterson 
La Grange, Illinois 


Catherine Pawelski 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin 


Dorothy L. Peterson 
Chicago, Illinois 


Joan H. Phifer 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Betty Pickel 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Rose Podradchik 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Gladys E. Power 
Huntington Park, California 


Mary Ellen Price 


San Diego, California 


Winnifred A. Price 


Houston, Texas 


Beulah Pritchard 


South Charleston, West Va. 


Bette J. Prohaska 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mary L. Quoziente 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Vivian S. Rams 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Abigail E. Rasbach 
Buffalo, New York 


Margaret Rasfeld 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Alice Reginbogin 
Middletown, Ohio 


Ruth A. Reichel 
El Segundo, California 


Juanita W. Reitzammer 
Jackson, Tennessee 


Frances M. Rhodes* 
Oakland, California 


Katherine C. Richardson 
Paris, Illinois 


Dorothy Rippe 
Covington, Kentucky 


Neva A. Robertson 
San Diego, California 


Betty R. Robinson 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Norma E. Robinson 
Champaign, Illinois 


Elisabeth H. Rodman 


Myrtle M. Secor 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth J. Seeger 
Detroit, Michigan 
Olean C. Sharp 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Trula Sharpe 
Denver, Colorado 


Edith D. Sherman 
Portland, Oregon 


Dolores M. Shine 
Lockport, New York 


Maxine L. Shirey 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Joy S. Shreve 


Grants, New Mexico 


Dorothy Mae Smith 


Roanoke, Virginia 


G. Susan Smith 
Flushing, New York 


Hilda G. Smith 


Torrance, California 


Eileen A. Smotherman 

Pulaski, Virginia 
Bette C. Soltmann 

West Covina, California 
Iris H. Souders 

Boring, Oregon 


Lois Sowle 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Gloria Stackhouse 
Hicksville, L. I., New York 


Clementine Stallon 


Manhattan Beach, California Buffalo, New York 


Mary Lynn Rogan 
Dallas, Texas 


Frances Rosenkrans  _ 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Josephine Roush 
Springfield, Missouri 
Nora M. Rupp 


Farmington, Michigan 


Elizabeth Y. Sanderson 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Marge Santora 
Buffalo, New York 


Kathryn L. Scheer 
San Antonio, Texas 


Katherine A. Schmidt 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Doris K. Schnecker 
Middletown, Ohio 


Lois M. Schreiber 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Lola B. Stanger 


Houston, Texas 
Thelma L. Steinmeier 

Apopka, Florida 
LaVerne J. Stigall 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Mildred C. Storch 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Margaret P. Sullivan 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Edna Swap 


Juneau, Alaska 


Freda Taylor 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Ruby Ellen Tipton 
Fernwood, Mississippi 

Wilma Tolbert 
Springfield, Missouri 


Sue H. Tully 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Celeste S. Urdahl 


Nashville, Tennessee 
June A. Veillon 

Metairies, Louisiana 
Katherine I. Veinotte 

Westwood, Massachusetts 


Eleanor E. Voigt 
Levittown, L. I., New York 


Fern E. Wagner 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Wilma M. Wagner 


Sacramento, California 


Madge Wakefield 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Helen L. Wallen 


Amo, Indiana 


Doris E. Walton 
Seattle, Washington 


Margaret J. Wangensteen 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Rosalind S. Webb 
Buffalo, New York 


Harriette D. Weckerly 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Lilla M. Weitz 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Eileen A. Welker 
Worthington, Ohio 


Bertha L. Whitney 
East Aurora, New York 


Florence Wienrank 
Chicago, Illinois 


Monica G. Wiggins 
Buffalo, New York 


Patricia C. Wilcox 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 


A. Jewell Williams 
Long Beach, California 


Anna M. Williams 


Squantum, Massachusetts 
Berniece Williams 
Peoria, Illinois 
Joyce J. Williams 
Baudette, Minnesota 


Theresa G. Wilson 
Port Chester, New York 


Delores M. Winquest 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Leone E. Witte 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Barbara S. Wolf 
Portland, Oregon 


Erma Zook 
Washington, D. C. 


Mildred Zurn 
Forest Hills, New York 


* Certified in 1959; omitted from 1959 list. 
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